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plaints of intimidation, outrages, etc., such committee hav- 
ing direct access to the heads of the government. The local 
press is to be approached with a view to inserting only such 
reports of disturbances, etc., as shall have been considered 
and communicated by this committee. 

Sixth. Irish Republican army activities are to cease in 
the six counties, and thereupon a method of organizing spe- 
cial police in the six counties outside of Belfast shall pro- 
ceed as speedily as possible on lines similar to those agreed 
to in Belfast. 

Seventh. During the month immediately following the 
passing into law of a bill confirming the Constitution of the 
Free State, being the month within which the Northern 
Parliament is to exercise its option, and before any address 
in accordance with Article XII of the treaty is presented, 
there shall be a further meeting between the signatories of 
the agreement with a view to ascertaining (a) whether 
means can be devised to secure unity in Ireland, or ( o ) , fail- 
ing this, whether an agreement can be arrived at on the 
boundary question otherwise than by recourse in the bound- 
ary commission under the treaty. 

Britain to Aid Relief Work 

Eighth. The return to their homes of persons expelled is to 
be secured by the respective governments, and the service 
of the committee mentioned in article 5 is to be sought in 
cases of difficulty. 

Ninth. In view of the special conditions consequent on the 
political situation in Belfast and neighborhood, the British 
Government will submit to Parliament a vote, not exceed- 
ing £500,000 for the Ministry of Labor in Northern Ireland, 
to be expended exclusively in relief work, one-third for the 
benefit of Catholics and two-thirds for Protestants. The 
Northern signatories agree to use every effort to secure the 
restoration of the expelled workmen, and wherever this 
proves impracticable, owing to trade depression, they will 
be afforded employment on relief work. 

Tenth. The two governments can, in cases agreed upon 
between the signatories, arrange for the release of political 
prisoners in prison for offenses committed before the date 
hereof. No offenses committed after March 31 shall be open 
to consideration. 

Eleventh. The two governments unite in appealing to all 
concerned to refrain from inflammatory speeches and to 
exercise restraint in the Interests of peace. 

The agreement was signed on behalf of the Provisional 
Government by Michael Collins, Eamon J. Duggan, and 
Arthur Grifllth ; for the Northern Government by Sir James 
Craig, the Marquis of Londonderry and E. A. Archdale, and 
for the Imperial Government by Winston Spencer Churchill, 
Sir Laming Wortbington-Evans, and Sir Hamar Greenwood. 

KING'S ASSENT TO TREATY 

On the day following the signing of the agreement King 
George gave his assent to the act of Parliament ratifying 
the Irish Free State Treaty ; but that consummation, added 
to the agreement, did not assure peace, as Mr. Collins' re- 
mark quoted above shows, although a year ago the agree- 
ment and the consummated treaty would have seemed al- 
most millennial to those who watched the horrors then 
being perpetrated daily in Ireland. 

While Ireland's dangers were forcing the leaders of North 
and South to joint remedial action, the Empire was startled 
by the outbreak in South Africa, in the quelling of which 
rigorous methods of warfare were used, including bomb- 
ing aircraft Ostensibly the outbreak came from striking 
gold miners in the Rand, but Premier Smuts declared, ac- 
cording to a Reuter's cable, that the strike was used as a 
cloak by extremists bent on forwarding syndicalism. 

EGYPT AND INDIA 

Meantime liberal thought in England was in a state of 
anxiety over the Egyptian situation, and fearful that Lord 
Allenby's "olive branches of peace" would not calm condi- 



tions unless Zaghloul, a champion of the Egyptian masses, 
was released from prison. And trouble In India, so threat- 
ening to that many-millioned domain of the British in the 
last few months, had assumed a new and extraordinarily 
embarrassing aspect. 

The forced resignation of Mr. Montagu as Secretary of 
State for India and the seemingly probable resignation of 
Lord Reading as Viceroy of India (because of the publica- 
tion of demands of the Indian Government, with respect to 
Turkey's claims in the Near East, that were intended to 
appease the Mohammedan population of India) inevitably 
poured fuel on the flames of Indian rebelliousness. 



SEEKING DAYLIGHT IN THE NEAR EAST 

The concentration of interest upon the treaty fights in the 
Senate, on this side of the water, and on Lloyd-George's 
fight and the prospects for Genoa, on the other side of the 
water, apparently obscured the work that was carried on in 
Paris in the latter part of March by Premier Poincare, Lord 
Curzon, and Senator Schanzer, representing France, Great 
Britain, and Italy, in a new effort to compose the Near East. 

From time to time suggestive but inconclusive articles 
appeared in the newspapers while the conference was under 
way. The redoubtable Turk was to be treated with con- 
siderable consideration and the Armenians were to be made 
the special charges of the League of Nations, although their 
soil was to be under Turkish sovereignty. On the morning 
of March 27 the Associated Press sent out of Paris an article 
which concisely stated the results of the conference. 

The salient parts of this dispatch follow : 

THE PLAN 

The leading features of the preliminaries to peace pro- 
posed to Greece and the Turks by the foreign ministers are : 

Perpetual freedom of navigation of the Dardanelles and 
the Bosphorus. 

Turkish sovereignty over all of Asia Minor and all of the 
territory bounded by the Caucasus, Persia, Mesopotamia, 
and the Mediterranean and Mg&n seas. 

The Armenians to be under the protection of the League 
of Nations, but the territory inhabited by them to be under 
the sovereignty of Turkey, with an eventual national home 
to be found for them by the League. 

Adrianople to go to the Greeks, but a large percentage of 
Thrace to be returned to Turkey. 

The peninsula of Gallipoli to go to Greece. 

The foreign ministers in their memorandum inform the 
belligerents that the desire of the Allies is to restore peace 
and to re-establish the Turkish nation in the territories 
which were considered as belonging to it, with Constantino- 
ple, to assure the Mussulman population of an equitable 
regime, to give Greece compensation for sacrifices made in 
the war, to protect the racial minorities, and to prevent fur- 
ther wars between Turkey and the European powers. To 
this the ministers add: 

"The people or the government that would reject these 
propositions through prejudice assumes the responsibility 
for the continuation of the conflict." 

Dealing with Armenia, the document says: 

"The situation of the Armenians has received special con- 
sideration, as much on account of the obligation contracted 
by the Allied Powers during the war as on account of the 
cruel suffering endured by that people. Consequently the aid 
of the League of Nations is sought, in addition to the pro- 
visions made for the protection of minorities, with a view 
to satisfying the traditional aspirations of the Armenian 
people and the establishment of a national home for them." 

The document does not mention any particular territory 
where the national home may eventually be fixed, but it 
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specifies that the territory now inhabited by the Armenians 
shall be under Turkish sovereignty. 

With regard to the Dardanelles the communication reads : 

"The Turks are allowed again on the Asiatic shore of the 
Dardanelles, but the interests of peace and security for the 
future require that Europe shall never again be exposed to 
the perils and sacrifices imposed upon it in 1914 by the clos- 
ing of the Dardanelles, and the condition for the return of 
the Turks to the proximity of the straits is the establish- 
ment of a wide demilitarized zone, making any military 
projects in that region impossible." 

"An Allied force of occupation must be placed and remain 
on the Gallipoli Peninsula, however, to assure freedom of 
navigation of the straits, which shall be supervised by an 
international commission, with a Turk as president, com- 
prising representatives of all the principal powers interested, 
including Greece." 

The foreign ministers found eastern Thrace their most 
difficult problem, they state. They finally decided on a line 
running from Ganos, on the Sea of Marmora, to the Bul- 
garian frontier, in the region of the Istranja Mountains, 
leaving Rodosto, a Greek town, to Turkey, and Kirkkilisseh, 
a Turkish town, to Greece. The southern end of this line is 
more favorable to the Greeks than that laid down by the 
Treaty of Sevres, but the northern end of the line consider- 
ably favors Turkey, giving her the entire region of the east- 
ern Istranja Mountains. 



THE CHURCHES GRAPPLE THE HOME 
RACIAL PROBLEM 

So intently have the eyes of the American people been 
fastened upon foreign questions and the larger problems of 
national economics that in the last few years very little 
attention has been given useful undertakings in other fields. 
One that is as brave as it is useful is the work designed to 
achieve co-operation between the white and Negro races in 
this country. In this work representative men and women 
of the South have given themselves freely and in a manner 
that may be surprising to some in other sections. 

In the February-March issue of the Federal Council Bul- 
letin, published by the Federal Council of Churches, is the 
following interesting and informative account of recent ad- 
vances made in dealing with this home racial problem : 

The plans begun by the Federal Council of the Churches 
nearly a year ago to undertake active work in behalf of 
better relations between the white and Negro races in 
America have now been definitely advanced. Two secre- 
taries for the Commission on the Church and Race Rela- 
tions have been secured, Dr. George E. Haynes, one of the 
outstanding figures among the Negro people, and Dr. W. W. 
Alexander, who for several years has done notable work in 
the movement for interacial co-operation initiated by promi- 
nent white leaders in the South. 

Dr. Haynes will give his full time to the work of the 
Federal Council. He is the first Negro to hold a position 
of executive responsibility in the Council, and was selected 
upon nomination by a committee of representative Negro 
churchmen. Dr. Alexander will continue to give his major 
attention to the Commission on Inter-Racial Co-operation, 
of which he is director, with headquarters in Atlanta, but 
will co-operate closely with Dr. Haynes at every point. Dr. 
Alexander will serve the Federal Council without salary, 
through the generous provision of the Southern body. 

Dr. Haynes has had fourteen years of experience in work 
for Negro welfare and in promoting co-operative relations 
between the races. He was formerly professor of economics 
and sociology at Fisk University, Nashville, Tenn., and was 
founder and first executive of the National League on Urban 
Conditions among Negroes. During the war he served the 
U. S. Department of Labor as adviser on matters relating 
to Negro workers and their relations to white workers and 



employers, being known as the director of economics of 
that department. He has thorough educational preparation 
for his work, being a graduate of Fisk University and hav- 
ing received his master of arts degree from Yale University 
and the degree of doctor of philosophy from Columbia Uni- 
versity. He was ■ formerly a secretary of the International 
Committee of the Y. M. C. A., and has been a worker for a 
number of years in co-operative activities of the white and 
Negro churches. He is also widely known as a social worker 
because of his connection in former years with the Bureau 
of Social Research, his study at the New York School of 
Philanthropy, and the authorship of books, pamphlets, and 
magazine articles on Negro life and race relations. He has 
lately prepared for the Missionary Education Movement 
and the Council of Women for Home Missions a study 
text-book, entitled "The Trend of the Races." 

THE CHURCHES' INTEREST IN RACE RELATIONS 

At the quadrennial meeting of the Federal Council in 
Boston in December, 1920, the white and Negro leaders of 
the churches came to a mutual conviction that some new 
steps should be taken by the Protestant churches to bring 
the ideals of Christian brotherhood to greater application in 
race relations in America. As Dr. Robert E. Speer ex- 
pressed it, a few weeks later, there was a general feeling 
that "the work to be done is not to be done by one race 
for another, but by the two races working together. Each 
race, of course, has its own problems within, but the inter- 
racial problem is the problem for the two races together, 
and what we are anxious to see through the Federal Council 
is provision for a commission so truly representative of the 
two races and of the best mind and spirit of both, that it 
will supply within our whole church body in America a 
backing for the work which each individual and each group 
of individuals has tried to do in the solution of these prob- 
lems." 

On July 12, 1S21, at Washington, D. C, Dr. Speer called 
together the first meeting of the new Commission on the 
Church and Race Relations. He sounded the keynote of 
the meeting in these words: "We, who are assembled as 
representatives of the churches, are at one today in our 
fundamental theory of race relations. Conceiving God as 
the common Father of all, we regard humanity as an 
organism and think of ourselves as all bound together in 
one bundle of life. We are committed to the method of 
co-operation. Here in America, where the problem of race 
relations is presented to us in the most acute form, we have 
the greatest opportunity in the world to make a construc- 
tive contribution to its solution. The Federal Council, 
representing the churches as a whole, both colored and 
white, ought to afford a central meeting place for all the 
agencies dealing with race relations, ought to reinforce all 
that is now being done and see to it that no important 
phase of the task is overlooked." 

Mr. John J. Eagan, of Atlanta, one of the best-known 
Christian laymen in the South, became the chairman of the 
commission. 

As a result of the deliberations of that day, the new com- 
mission announced as its purpose: To assert the sufficiency 
of Christian principles in the solution of race relations; to 
provide a clearing-house and meeting place for Christian 
forces in this matter; to promote mutual confidence and 
co-operation; to distribute accurate knowledge of con- 
ditions ; to develop a public conscience in inter-racial matters 
which will secure justice and the correction of unfair con- 
ditions in education, housing, etc., and to provide an agency 
through which the churches and auxiliary organizations may 
work together to these ends. 

ENDORSEMENTS FROM LEADING CHURCHMEN 

The underlying idea of the commission and its purposes 
has received strong endorsement from many white and 
Negro leaders. 

One of the outstanding white laymen of the nation said : 
"I am profoundly moved and interested in this new develop- 
ment on the part of the council, and shall be glad to do any- 
thing that is practicable for me to do in the way of co- 



